I was now settling down to take more careful note of
my surroundings. At a round table in front of ours,
indeed almost touching it, I saw Dana Orcutt, and Alfred's
wife, Helen, from whom I received a carefully treasured
encouraging smile now and then.
Very early in the proceedings we were made aware of
a feature common enough, I believe, at public dinners in
the States but entirely new to me and the handful of
Britishers who were present. This was a functionary of
distinction who sat at the head table and was a sort of
free-lance, announcing the speakers in their turn but
springing up without any previous intimation and letting
off a number of what our friends on the other side call
wisecracks, which were apparently a great success with the
audience but simply bewildering to us, except that they
nearly all referred to Mark Twain. In the intervals be-
tween these staccato fire-bursts of eloquence, Alfred ex-
plained to us what it was all about. It seems that Mark
Twain had once visited Boston and for some reason or
other had not been altogether satisfied with his reception.
He therefore wrote a few things about the city which did
not go very well with the present company, and our friend
the wandering toast-master, on behalf of all good Bos-
tonians, was getting a little of their own back on him. All
very well in its way, but what on earth had it to do with
Little Brown's anniversary dinner or my one hundred and
first novel ?
Apart from the fact that I hated him like poison, all
my sympathies were with the toast-master, for the only
time that I had ever met Mark Twain was during his last
visit to England, when he was admittedly a litde past the
zenith of his career as a humorist. It was a cold Novem-
ber night and he came to the Savage Club for dinner in
a white flannel suit and a flowing white silk tie. He said
litde to remind us of the books we had all loved and of
which he was the author, such as Huckleberry Finn and
A Tramp Abroad.
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